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most of his time. But he also wrote a great deal. Prince Henry,
the promising eldest son of James I, was a great admirer of
Ralegh and declared that no one but his father would keep such
a bird in such a cage. He was only a boy of nine when Ralegh
was committed to the Tower, but he had always loved the society
of those older than himself, and, as time went on, he consulted
Ralegh on many points that interested him, especially on naval
and military matters. Several of the papers which Ralegh wrote
in the Tower were composed specially for prince Henry. Among
others, there is a treatise called Observations concerning the
Royal Navy and Sea Service, which is full of interest as throwing
light on the condition of the ships by means of which the great
Elizabethan seamen carried out their famous exploits. When
there was a proposal, very distasteful to prince Henry, to arrange
a marriage between him and a daughter of the house of Savoy,
Ralegh wrote a vigorous treatise in which he clearly pointed out
the disadvantages of the match. It was also for prince Henry
that he planned his greatest work, The History of the World.
It is a testimony to the extent of Ralegh's belief in himself as
well as to the soaring nature of his imagination, that he, a prisoner
in the Tower, in broken health and already over fifty years of age,
should have projected a work of such gigantic scope.   History, as
a branch of literature, did not then exist in England; indeed,
except for the work of the antiquaries, the Elizabethan age is
specially poor in historical work of any kind.   The age of the
great chroniclers was over.   There were some writers of historical
poems, some annalists, many industrious antiquaries.    But the
annalists and the antiquaries still wrote in Latin.   Only Richard
Knolles had produced his Gener all Historic of the TurJces, published
in 1603, and John Speed a Historic of Great Britaine, published
in 1611, in English.   Ralegh's plan was on an entirely different
scale from anything that had been dreamt of before.    He wished
to bring the history of the past together, to treat it as a whole, to
use it as an introduction to the history of his own country; and his
great book was to be for the people, not only for the learned.   It
was written in the pure strong English of which he had such easy
command   N"ot quite free yet from the habit of using too long
sentences which, sometimes, have a tendency to become involved,
he is free from elaborate and fanciful conceits.  The subject seems
to command the style.   He can tell a story well, he can sketch
a character with force and vigour.   He shows at least some sense
of the unity of history, for the motives of men in the past are judged